THE  HOUSE IN  WESTMINSTER

except for an occasional flare of bill-sticking or a bill
in a window or a placard-plastered motor-car or an
argumentative group of people outside a public-house
or a sluggish movement towards the schoolroom or
village hall, there was scarcely a sign that a great
empire was revising its destinies. Now and then one
saw a canvasser on a doorstep. For the most part
people went about their business with an entirely
irresponsible confidence in the stability of the uni-
verse. At times one felt a little absurd with one's
flutter of colours and one's air of saving the country.

My opponent was a quite undistinguished Major-
General who relied upon his advocacy of Protection,
and was particularly anxious we should avoid "per-
sonalities" and fight the constituency in a gentle-
manly spirit. He was always writing me notes, apolo-
gising for excesses on the part of his supporters, or
pointing out the undesirability of some course taken
by mine.

My speeches had been planned upon broad lines,
but they lost touch with these as the polling ap-
proached. To begin with I made a real attempt to
put what was in my mind before the people I was to
supply with a political voice. I spoke of the greatness
of our Empire and its destinies, of the splendid proj-
ects and possibilities of life and order that lay before
the world, of all that a resolute and constructive effort
might do at the present time. "We are building a
state," I said, "secure and splendid, we are in the
dawn of the great age of mankind." Sometimes that
would get a solitary "'Ear, 'ear!" Then having
created, as I imagined, a fine atmosphere, I turned
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